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in making such a contrast the sociologists and economists would be
right in concluding that the fair-featured colonizer was superior to
the brown-skinned one.

Before the Portuguese succeeded in colonizing Brazil, Europeans
were familiar with no other type of domination in tropical regions
than that represented by the commercial exploitation of large-scale
plantations or the simple extraction of mineral wealth. In no case did
they seriously consider the extension of the European way of life or
the adaptation of its material and moral values to an environment
and climate so diverse, so enervating and dissolvent in its effects. The
Portuguese in Brazil was the first among modern colonizers to shift
the basis of such activity in the tropics from the mere extraction of
mineral, vegetable, or animal wealth-gold, silver, wood, amber, ivory
-to the creation of wealth upon the scene, a wealth created, under
the pressure of circumstances in America, at the expense of slave labor
and bearing the mark of that perversion of the economic instinct
which quickly distracts the Portuguese from the activity of producing
values to that of exploiting, transporting, and acquiring them.

A similar shift, although imperfectly carried out, was to lead to a
new phase and a new type of colonization: the "plantation settle-
ment," based upon agriculture and with the colonist remaining per-
manently upon the land, in place of a mere chance contact on his part
with the environment and the native folk. It was in Brazil that the
Portuguese began a large-scale colonization of the tropics by means of
an economic technique and a social policy that were entirely new,
having been no more than foreshadowed in the subtropical islands of
the Atlantic. The technique consisted in the utilization and develop-
ment of vegetable resources through private capital and initiative:
agriculture, the parceling out of land, and large-scale farming with
slave labor. The social policy consisted in the utilization of the
natives, chiefly the women, not merely as instruments of labor but
as elements in the formation of the family. Such a policy was quite
different from that of extermination or segregation followed for so
long in Mexico and Peru by the Spanish exploiters of the mines, and,
in a loose way, by the English in North America.

Colonial society in Brazil, principally in Pernambuco and in the
Reconcavo of Bahia, evolved patriarchally and aristocratically, not at
random and in unstable groups, but in the shadow of the great sugar
plantations; in Big Houses built of clay or of stone and mortar, and
not in the thatched huts of adventurers. Oliveira Martins observes
that the colonial population in Brazil, "especially in the north, was